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THE usual public meeting in connexion with the Hospital 


Sunday Fund was held on Monday afternoon in the Mansion | 


House. There was a large attendance of both ladies and 
gentlemen. The Lord Mayor occupied the chair, and he was 


supported on the platform by Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, Sir | 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, Sir Sidney H. Waterlow, Canon | 


Ingram, Rev. Dr. Marks, Mr. H. Fry, Cardinal Vaughan, 
Captain Palisser, Mr. A. L. Cohen, Mr. Thos. Christy and 
Mr. H. N. Custance (secretary). 

Apologies from several gentlemen for absence owing to 
unavoidable causes having been read, 

The LorD Mayor, in opening the proceedings, said he had 
great pleasure in being present. The work they were met to 
assist was the most useful and the most interesting work of 
charity with which they had to deal in this metropolis. 
Hospitals, benefiting, as they did, not only the poor but the 
sick poor, were of such urgent need that even if it were 
possible that their other charities should fail they should be 
bound by every means to support their hospitals, and this 
Hospital Sunday Fund, which was established some years 
ago, had for its great work the assistance of these hos- 
pitals. The Hospital Sunday Fund, he thought he might 
say, was originated in the mind of Canon Miller, at that 
time of Birmingham, but latterly Vicar of Greenwich, the 
town from which he (the Lord Mayor) came. Therefore 
he had been particularly interested in this work, not only 
onaccount of the enormous good it did to the hospitals, but in 
a great measure owing to the name of Canon Miller, whom 
they in Greenwich, being attached to that town, all respected 
much. There were many reasons why they should urge upon 
themselves to assist more than ever in the support of this 
Fund. They must remember that for some time now there 
had been great distress prevailing and he spoke not only of 
distress amongst the poor but also amongst the upper and 
middle classes, owing to financial difficulties and various 


other causes. In consequence of this, many of the hospitals | 


had been obliged to close several of their wards. It was 
most distressing for any one accustomed to visit their 
hospitals, and knowing the great need there was for them 
and the number of applications for admission, to see ward 


after ward closed because of the want of the necessary funds ; 


they had therefore to keep this in mind when endeavouring 


themselves to assist the work or when endeavouring to get 
others to assist. He took it that because of this those who 
were able should give double what they were accustomed to 
give and should urge their friends to come forward more 
earnestly and more eloquently, if he might use the term, than 
they had done before ; and, inasmuch as they relied especially 
upon the clergy and the assistance they gave in their churches, 
it was needful for them to show their willingness and their 
desire to assist and to urge those who had not come forward 
hitherto to come forward now, and those who had come 
forward to give more heart if possible to the work and so 
help to increase the funds by interesting their congregations 
in this great work. They were all proud of their hospitals. 
They desired to see them properly and efficiently maintained. 
If they were not so maintained it would be nothing short of 
a disgrace. In conclusion his lordship expressed the hope 
that there would this year be a liberal response to the 
appeal made to the people of London on behalf of their 
hospitals. 

Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON moved the following 
resolution —viz.: ‘‘That this meeting pledges itself to use 
every endeavour to arouse the inhabitants of London to the 
importance of maintaining the hospitals and medical charities 
in complete efficiency. In furtherance of this object it urges 
the ministers of religion to recommend to their respective 
congregations the advantage of giving more liberally to hos- 
pitals on Hospital Sunday, owing to the mere nominal cost of 
so collecting, and so as to increase the amount of contribu- 
tions to £100,000.’’ He was reminded by Mr. Custance that. 
there were certain points, upon which he as a physician long 
in practice might speak, which might be used by those of the 
clergy who next Sunday would be addressing their people on 
the maintenance of the Fund. He would venture to put 
forward a few practical points. In the first place, he would 
like to direct attention to the great improvements which had 
taken place in hospital management and practice during 
the past fifty years. He named fifty years because it was 
just fifty years since he entered upon hospital work as a 
student. He had watched the progress all through that 
period with great interest, taking part in it not only asa 
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student but as a physician and teacher. The present-day 
‘institutions were altogether unlike the hospitals that existed 
“fifty years ago. The hospital, as a matter of fact, had under- 
gone a complete transformation during this period. Fifty 
years ago everything about « hospital was to a certain extent 
-disorderly. ‘The clothes of patients admitted were placed 
ander the beds. The beds were of the meanest description. 
The ventilation was as bad as could be; the thought of 
ventilation, indeed, had not entered into the minds of those 
who administered the relief. ‘There was no accommodation 
of a private kind for nurses ; they were placed in the worst 
rooms. He had known instances in which the nurse had 
been forced to sleep and take her food in the same room. 
Again, there was no proper care taken with regard to the 
warming of the wards. They knew now that it was a vital 
‘point to introduce fresh air with the warming. Ifa medical 
practitioner had a patient suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs, the patient was treated and left under the care of the 
amurse who had the management of the windows and the fires, 
and the result of the case would turn not upon the medical 
man’s treatment but upon the skill or want of skill of the nurse 
in these matters. Now they had cheerful wards, beautifully 
decorated, freshly ventilated and equably warmed. They 
found nurses living in fhe most excellent style in all the best 
managed institutions. They had good rooms, good tables, 
good dietary and their time was entirely devoted to the 
patients. The Betsy Prigg or the Sarah Gamp type was 
no longer seen. Now they had educated ladies about 
the bedside, many of them rivalling that great lady who 
distinguished herself so much during the Crimean War— 
Miss Nightingale. There had been great improvements 
through the advance of sanitary science, independently 
of anything else since the Great Exhibition of 1851, in 
-all that pertained to the artistic development of the homes 
of the people, and that development had occurred too in 
‘their hospitals. Then there had been ‘great improvement in 
the education of the masses of the people. That had 
influenced the nursing and all the other departments. 
Nothing, however, had done so much for this movement of 
reform as the introduction of the Hospital Sunday Fund. It 
‘was in vain to speak of good things, to build model cities or 
to do anything else theoretically for the good of the people, 
unless they had the means at their back to carry out what 
they designed. In this connexion they might impress the 
value of individual effort. There were three or four persons 
‘connected with this movement whose individual efforts had 
led all to it. On his right hand sat Sir Sidney Waterlow. 
They knew that he was Lord Mayor in the year that this 
movement was started ; and to the interest that he took in it, 
to the support he then gave to it in his influential position, 
cand to the industry he had shown since, they must attribute a 
large amount of the success which had followed this effort. 
There was another gentleman in addition to Canon Miller 
who did much to advance this movement—he referred to the 
late Dr. James Wakley. Dr. James Wakley came of a 
reforming family in regard to hospitals. Mr. Thomas 
Wakley, for many years member of Parliament for Fins- 
bury, and who founded THE LANCET, was the first prin- 
cipal reformer in regard to hospitals. Before he began 
to write on the subject, hospitals were all close boroughs. 
‘So many physicians entered them, but there was no public 
control exercised over what was going on, and a vast amount 
of evil sprang from this. Mr. Wakley came forward with 
the boldness of a lion, for he was a man always ready 
‘to fight. He took the keys of these great institutions, 
unlocked the doors and let people go in, and admitted the 
jight of day into them. He went through great persecu- 
‘tion for this. He was prosecuted and submitted to various 
trials, but he won his way. And then in more peaceful 
days came Dr. James Wakley, now, like his father, dead. 
He not only helped largely with the purse, but he from week 


to week filled THz LANCET with accounts of this Fund and 
worked until his death most zealously for it. It was 
these individual efforts which led to the great success they 
had achieved. If only every one would work with the same 
enterprise and energy as these gentlemen, then the Fund 
would be doubled and quadrupled and the hospitals would 
require nothing to make them perfect. There were many 
points in regard to the hospitals requiring attention. The 
dietary tables needed division and subdivision. Then they 
required in all their hospitals a better bathing system ; they 
especially wanted heated or Turkish baths, Russian baths and 
saline baths. There was also a great need for convalescent 
homes to which to send especially the children and young 
people when they were discharged from the hospitals. There 
ought to be some sort of combination amongst the hospitals 
for this provision of convalescent homes. There should be a 
general fund for building them and then patients might be 
sent from any of the hospitals. Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson 
then referred to some of the moral influences of hospital life 
and concluded by suggesting certain texts for discourses on 
Hospital Sunday. 

Lord SANDHURST, who seconded the motion, said that, whilst 
he was anxious to support the Hospital Sunday Fund in every 
way he could, he could not say that he was a disinterested 
preacher on this occasion, because he, in conjunction with 
a most capable Board, as they considered themselves, was 
running one of the largest hospitals in London, and he was 
very proud to say that they received the second largest grant, 
so that in making his appeal to those present he made the most 
of the opportunity in every hope that that appeal would be 
very generously responded to. It might possibly be in the 
recollection of some present that he had been chairman 
of a Select Committee of the House of Lords, which in- 
quired into medical charities. That Committee had occasion 
to put into their report a passage to the effect that 
they considered that the voluntary boards of managers 
did their work very well and that if they could not 
get enough money to carry on the hospitals on the volun- 
tary principle the day must come when they must be aided 
by municipal subvention. That was a thing he should 
be very sorry indeed to see. He believed the work was 
very well done in the general hospitals, that it was 
done economically, and that in all things the hospitals were 
managed on business principles with a proper system of 
audit. In regard to the number of persons who were assisted, 
of course it was true that it was to the advantage of every 
hospital to make the number of its cases as large as 
possible. At the same time they were very jealous, as 
managers of hospitals, of taking in cases for treatment where 
the persons might be able to procure assistance for them- 
selves, and he did not believe, although he had often heard the 
charge brought, that as a rule patients were relieved in the 
hospitals who could afford to obtain relief for themselves else- 
where. The previous speaker had made a re‘erence to con- 
valescent homes. He (Lord Sandhurst) heartily endorsed 
every word he had said on that subject. There was a humani- 
tarian view of the question, and there was one point upon 
which Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson did not touch—namely, 
that if they had sufficient convalescent homes they would have 
so many more beds at their disposal in the hospitals for those 
who were in dire necessity. Many cases went to general 
hospitals which, as a matter of fact, did not require 
treatment so much as a little fresh air and a certain quantity 
of good food ; and, after a little strength had been put into 
the frail body, everybody would easily understand how neces- 
sary and advantageous it would be to get a little country air. 
The only means by which voluntary hospitals existed was the 
number of legacies they received from time to time. If they 
had to depend entirely upon their annual subscriptions the 
number of beds and their general usefulness would be very 
largely curtailed. Even with the number of legacies they 
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received a large number of beds remained empty not only 
in the unendowed but also in the endowed institutions. The 
voluntary system was not only a magnificent system in itself, 
but was one of the very remarkable things in this remarkable 
city, and he should regard it as a sorry day when they should 
find it necessary to apply for the aid of municipal subvention. 
One thing about this fund which was worthy of mention was 
that it was an extremely economically administered one. They 
often heard a great deal in connexion with other funds of 
so much for secretaries and so much for clerks, and so on, 
and that when a certain festivity was got up 25 or 50 per 
cent. of the money subscribed went for administration or 
advertisement, and so forth; but as a matter of fact this 
fund was organised, collected and administered at the cost of 
a very small trifle over 35 per cent. That was a fact which 
showed that those who were responsible for the fund did 
their very best to put the largest sum possible at the disposal 
of the charities. There was no nobler object for which they 
could appeal to the public for funds, and the increasing way 
in which this fund was being supported, the care with which 
it was managed and the good work it was doing, all tended 
towards putting off that day, if it should ever come, when it 
would be necessary to apply for municipal subvention. 
Cardinal VAUGHAN supported the resolution. He said he 
thought he might very well sit down after recommending to 
the meeting the careful perusal of the special supplement 
of Thr Lancet of that week, for it contained a full 
history of the work connected with the movement which 
had brought them together on that occasion. THE LANCET 
was rendering a very important service to the general public 
by the care and the attention which it had bestowed for years 
upon, amongst other things, these hospital charities. He 
should like to emphasise one or two points. One was that 
1,200,000 persons were treated during the last year in these 
hospitals and that the cost was £677,000. The resolution 
referred to the church collections, and it might be interesting 
to note that the congregations that contributed, so far from 
falling off in number during the last twenty years, were 
steadily on the increase. The number of churches or con- 
gregations from which a collection had been made was never 
so large as it was last year and he trusted that this progress 
would continue. He saw that there were 1741 congregations 
that had contributed. He could not but think that London 
must contain more than 1741 congregations ; it would be 
something too ludicrous to suppose that it contained 
no more. If that was so, he thought he might say 
that they could not speak in very high terms of praise 
of their various religious denominations. These 1741 con- 
gregations which had contributed had no doubt done their 
duty. But where were the rest? Where were those 
other churches and chapels and congregations that were not 
chronicled in this list? He could hardly conceive that they 
would willingly stand outside. He could hardly understand 
how any minister of religion having a congregation to address 
in acity such as this, with 1,200,000 persons dependent for 
their health and life upon its charities, should deliberately 
say, ‘‘We will make no collection for this great and general 
charity.” He believed, if that matter were brought carefully 
to the notice of the religious teachers representing those 
congregations that were not mentioned in this report, that 
they would respond. He could not entertain so unfavourable 
a view of his fellow man as to suppose that he would 
deliberately turn a hard heart to an appeal made on behalf 
of the suffering and misery of humanity in this great city. 
There was another great advantage connected with the 
institution of a Hospital Sunday. Usually in the collecting 
of funds, as all knew who had anything to do with such work, 
a considerable amount of money had to be spent neces- 
sarily upon collections. Men could not work for nothing as 
a rule, and therefore their time must be paid for; and a 
large sum of money usually went in percentages upon the 


money collected for various benevolent objects. But in this 
case no such charge was made in the churches. They had 
a more or less important multitude of persons brought to the 
churches, and they came there, it was hoped, in the very 
best disposition of mind, and they usually came with a little 
money in their pockets. This was an occasion when their 
money could be given and when they would know that 
nothing was withdrawn from their donations for the expenses: 
of collection. If this were brought more and more home to 
the minds of the congregations and especially to those con- 
gregations that did not give, he believed that this in itself 
would be an inducement to give liberally to the Hospital 
Sunday collections. They had heard that the expenditure 
was carefully gone into. He knew that Sir Sidney Waterlow 
gave the very minutest care and attention to the question of 
expenditure and that there was an excellent committee that. 
did its duty thoroughly in the way of looking into what might 
be called unnecessary expenditure. This had already been 
insisted upon, and this, he said, was another motive for giving 
generously. He could not but believe that the favour this: 
Hospital Sunday collection met with from the public was in 
a great measure sustained by the fact that it was pretty well' 
known that the expenditure of this money was carefully safe- 
guarded. He commended this charity very greatly to their: 
sympathy and support. No man who had the power to assist 
men in their sickness and had not the will to assist them, no 
man who had the power to give to these hospital charities 
and had not the will to give to them, could be said to have 
either Christian charity or common humanity. He had, there-- 
fore, great pleasure in supporting the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. MARKs, of the Western Synagogue of British 


Jews, also supported the resolution. With reference to the 


observations of Cardinal Vaughan upon the abstention of 
congregations from contribution to this fund, it gave him 
great satisfaction to state that not a single synagogue of the 
Jews came within the category of the non-subscribing 
churches. From the very moment that Sir Sidney Waterlow 
spoke to him about the establishing of this institution he had. 
readily entered into its merits and he had watched its progress. 
with the greatest delight. Those who advocated the claims. 
of this charity from the pulpit only hardly fulfilled what he- 
considered to be their duty. There were many who did not 
attend churches, chapels, or synagogues, and therefore were- 
not present to contribute. It so occurred with him. These 
meetings were held generally at a period of the year when his 
congregation, being nearly all composed of rich persons, were 
away from London. He made it his duty to write to every 
one of them to contribute, and he thought that was a course 
that every one ought to take. He thought also that a personal 

application on the part of the minister carried some weight. 

The Jews valued this charity on a twofold ground—firstly on 

the ground of benevolence and secondly on the ground of 
social reform. 

Mr. Bryant, President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
of England, in supporting the resolution, said he should 
like to point out the advantages in other ways than those 
which had been adverted to. For the cure and treatment of 
disease of course they existed primarily, but, he asked, 
Where would be the medical men of this country without 
hospitals? Where would be the science of medicine and 
surgery? It would be nowhere. It was only in these great. 
institutions that the science of medicine and surgery could 
be carefully worked out. With active minds there and with. 
critics always present to criticise everything that was done, 
efforts in the great science of medicine and surgery must find 
their birth and must be either proved or disproved as regards. 
their accuracy. Then how would the rich and better classes. 
get their treatment without the training which these insti- 
tutes provided? It was on that score that he appealed to 
them to support this Fund. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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Sir SipNey H. WATERLOW moved: ‘‘That the cordial 
thanks of this meeting are now given to the Right Honour- 
able Stuart Knill, Lord Mayor, for his kindness in convening 
this meeting in the Mansion House and for his courteous and 
able conduct as president this day.’’ In doing so he said 
he wished to say a word or two partly in correction and 
partly in explanation of some of the observations which had 
fallen from previous speakers. He asked the public through 
the press whether there was not this year a very good reason 
for giving larger subscriptions than ever had been given before. 
The Hospital Sunday this year attained its majority—on 
Sunday next it would be twenty-one years old. It would have 
made twenty-one collections, and he thought in consideration 
of this coming of age the public might be more generous even 
than they had hitherto been. For their great generosity in past 
years he thanked them, and he thought that good reasons 
had been given for even greater generosity on their part in 
the future. There was one observation made about the 
number of contributing congregations to which he wished to 
refer. For the comfort of them all he might say that 
they were able to reach with their circulars about 2000 
congregations and that last year 1741—a very good 
percentage—contributed. He agreed with Cardinal Vaughan 
in asking what were they to say about the 250 that 
did not contribute. Well, some of them were very poor and 
some of the disendowed congregations, with tiny little chapels, 
were supported by subscriptions only. From them they 
could hardly expect very much. It was a great thing for a 
minister in such a case to forego a collection. ‘Then they 
had also to consider that there were those who devoted their 
collections specially to the hospital in their own neighbour- 
hood. They did not benefit by that because the amount went 
to their debit in the distribution of the Hospital Sunday Fund. 
He thought, however, that on the whole they should be 
satisfied with the fact that in the last twenty years the 
contributing congregations had increased from 1072 to 


1741. This showed that on the part of the different 


congregations there was an increasing appreciation of the 
object of the Fund and of the carefulness with which it was 
distributed according to the needs and merits of each insti- 
tution. The percentage of institutions that the committee 
felt were not worthy of any support was very small, but there 
were one or two that were hopelessly extravagant and 
hopelessly mismanaged, and it was a pity that the generosity 
of the public should from year to year be imposed upon and 
that the public should continue to contribute to them. Those 
who desired to know the institutions he referred to would 
ascertain by looking at the reports of the Fund. He was 
very glad to hear Lord Sandhurst’s encomium as to the 
economical management of their hospitals. That was an 
excellent tribute, and it should be a further inducement to 
the public to contribute towards their support. Last 
year the Fund had the substantial aid of £1000 from Sir 
Saville Crossley. He hoped Sir Saville Crossley might feel 
himself in a position to continue that noble and generous 
benefaction. Reference had been made to the neces- 
sity for convalescent homes, and with what had been 
said in that respect he entirely agreed. It should be some 
comfort to know that, whilst originally there were only four or 
five convalescent homes which they felt able to assist, now 
they were able to contribute towards the support of thirty- 
four. In concluding, Sir Sidney Waterlow said no Lord 
Mayor had taken a deeper interest in the Fund than the 
present holder of the office. He took a wide view of its 
objects and its aims and his advocacy of it and his aid in the 
detail of the work had been of the greatest possible advantage. 

The motion was passed with acclamation. 

The Lorp Mayork, in returning thanks, said he prided him- 
self especially on the fact that this vote had been so kindly 
moved by his great predecessor, whom he might call the 
founder of this institution, and that he (the Lord Mayor) 
should hold the office he did when the institution attained its 
majority. 

The proceedings then concluded. 


We have been obliged to postpone for two or three weeks the continuation of the 
report of “THE Lancet Commission on the Administration of Chloroform and 
other Anesthetics” owing to the press of other matters of urgent current 


We hope to be able to publish the concluding portion of the investiga- 
tion in an early issu’. 


interest. 
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